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that of Alexander II, should be resumed under Alexander III. A law of May 3, 1SS3, dealing with the legal position of the dissenters was, nevertheless, less rigorous than the legislation still on the statute books but no longer enforced. The new law granted the dissenters, except for the skoptsy (castrates), a modicum of civil and religious rights: they were authorized to receive passports, engage in commercial and industrial enterprises, hold minor offices, and conduct religious meetings in their homes and houses of prayer. A number of disabilities, however, remained. Most important among them were the prohibitions against building new places of worship, wearing ecclesiastical garb outside houses of prayer, and carrying on religious propaganda. The minister of the interior, moreover, was given power to deal with each sect according to its merits, a broad dispensation which tended to nullify the modest degree of protection offered by the law of 1883. The work of the missionaries, aggressively promoted by Pobedonostsev, was aimed primarily at the dissenters. Proselyfeing, under the law, was a prerogative of the Orthodox Church, conversion of an Orthodox to the faith of a dissenting group being punishable by imprisonment or exile to Siberia. The zealous apostles of Orthodoxy only too often relied in their missionary work on methods of coercion. "The Orthodox missionaries, without doubt, frequently overstep the boundaries established by the law of 1883, and resort to the civil authorities in cases where such cooperation is not justified by law," D. S. Sipiagin, minister of the interior, wrote in 1901 in his report to the tsar. "Local authorities, and especially the police, in the old way, sometimes entirely arbitrarily, interfere in tie religious affairs of the schismatics [dissenters] and take measures which lead the latter to make justified complaints." 1T
The case of the Stundists and the Dukhobors offered the most notable example of religious persecution. The teaching of Stundism, which derived its name from German Evangelical eighteenth century cominunities (Stunde )? had much in common with that of the Baptists. Its success after 1870, particularly in southern Russia, alarmed Orthodox missionaries and Pobedonostsev, who decried the move-Htent m anti-Christian and antisocial. In 1894 Stundism was officially tended an ^especially dangerous" sect and its group prayer meetings prohibited. The Dukfaobors, like the Stundists, stemmed from
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